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least would not have singled them out from the other numerous nameless sects of which he often speaks. It may also be supposed that they were specially numerous in their old home, as Asoka's capital Pataliputra lay in this land. Whether they spread far over these boundaries, cannot be ascertained.
On the other hand we possess two documents from the middle of the next century which prove that they advanced into south-eastern India as far as Kalihga. These are the inscriptions at Khan-dagiri in Orissa, of the great King Khar a vela and his first wife, who governed the east coast of India from the year 152 to 165 of the Maurya era that is, in the first half of second century B.C.
The larger inscription, unfortunately very much disfigured, contains an account of the life of Kha-r a vela from his childhood till the thirteenth year of his reign. It begins with an appeal to the Arhat and Siddha, which corresponds to the beginning of the five-fold form of homage still used among the Jainas, and mentions the building of temples in honour of the Arhat as well as an image of the first Jina, which was taken away by a hostile king. The second and smaller inscription asserts that Khar a vela's wife caused a cave to be prepared for the asce.ties of Kalinga, "who believed on the Arhat." '
1 The meaning of these inscriptions, which were formerly believed to be Buddhist., was first made clear by Dr. lihugvduldl's Imlraji's